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ORIGIN OF THE THREE LEADING CHRONOLOGIES — EGYPTIAN, 
JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN. 


T= true origin of the three leading Sacred Chronologies— 
Egyptian, Jewish and Christian—has been hitherto in- 
volved in obscurity and doubt. And the relation and agreement 
between the Christian, Jewish and Egyptian Chronologies has 
been involved in the same obscurity, and a mythical character 
has been adopted as the starting-point—terminus a quo, the 
zero of chronology. Lepsius undertook to trace the origin of 
Jewish Chronology from Rabbinical sources, based mainly on 
the genealogies, but his attempt has been a palpable failure. 
Our object in this essay is to trace the origin and relation to 
each other of the three leading systems— Egyptian, Jewish and 
Christian. 

Prophetic years consist of 360 days, or 30 to each month. 
Hence the value of the Great Antediluvian Prophetic Period of 
6000 years to precede the coming of a Great Deliverer. This 
long period, when expressed in equivalent values of tropical 
years, will be: 

365.2422 : 360 : : 6000 : 5913.8839 B. C. 

The great prophetic period, first given in Eden, is really a 
part of the great cycle expressed and embodied in the Sothic 
Period. It is the old tradition of the Six Ages of 1000 years 
each, reduced to equinoctial time. The Egyptian epoch of Cre- 
ation is 5913.8839 B. C., but the date of its historic chronology 
is 5872.8765 B. C., or 41.0074 years after Creation. Not that 
the Egyptians believed Creation then began, but they could not 
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go so far back in the past as to form a conception of the actual 
beginning, or terminus a quo. It was all mythical and beyond 
conception. And as they must begin somewhere for a chrono- 
logical era and starting point, they accepted the prophetic 6000 
years as fixing the era of the beginning of our race—the historic 
commencement, beyond which they could not go. 

When the Jews became subject to the Syrian Government, 
they adopted the Syrian ‘‘ Era of the Seleucidz,’’ which was 
called by them the ‘‘ Era of the Greek Contracts,’’ on account 
of its being used in civil affairs. Its commencement happens, 
as’ is well-known, in the year 312 B. C., and we find it adopted 
in the book of the Maccabees (Ideler, Hand. of Chron. I. p. 531). 
The Rabbinical chronology, and the more ancient authorities, 
place it in the year of the world 3449=—312 B. C. or 3761—312= 
3449 B. C. 

Hillel evidently started from the beginning of the Seleucidic 
Era, which was then universally employed by the Jews in the 
autumn of the year 312 B. C. Abraham ben David (about 1161 
A. D.) says in his book (Sephedhakabbala, col. 33, b.): ‘‘Alex- 
ander, king of Greece, came to Jerusalem . . . inthe year 
40 after the building of the temple . . . and commanded 
that they should commence the reckoning of their contract from 
the year 3450 since Creation.’’ And R. Isaac Israeli says, ‘‘ The 
Talmud was concluded in the year 3949, according to the calcu- 
lations of the world, which is the year 500 of the contract.’’ We 
thence obtain the year 3949—500=—3449 for the beginning of 
the Era of the Contract. Or 3761—3449=—312. This is the first 
time that the true origin of the Jewish Chronology and date of 
Creation, 3761 B. C., has ever been given and published in 
modern times. 

The true epoch of the Egyptian date of Creation has been 
wonderfully preserved in the Jewish tradition of this date, name- 
ly, 3761 B. C., and with it the date of the Exodus. Rabbinical 
chronology deviates in a remarkable manner from every other. 
Ideler (Handbook of Chron. I. pp. 569, 578, 580) thinks the 
date and mode of reckoning was discovered and gradually intro- 
duced by Rabbi Hillel Hanassi in the year 344 A. D., simulta- 
neously with the whole of the present arrangement of years 
among the Jews. They place Creation 3761 years B. C., and 
agree with the Hebrew text as far as the time of Joseph. They 
place the Flood 1656 years after Adam ; Abraham’s birth, 1948 ; 
Isaac’s, 2048; Jacob’s, 2108; Joseph’s, 2199; Jacob’s march to 
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Egypt, 2238; Joseph’s death, 2309; birth of Moses, 2368; and 
the Exodus, 2448 after Creation. They deviate 210 years from 
the Hebrew text when they come to Moses. 

Doubtless the learned Hillel had some resting points at that 
time, so soon after Africanus; the best authorities were still 
open and accessible to him. His technical chronological works 
must have been based upon them, so as to connect his present 
with the past, and especially with the epoch of Creation, the 
starting point in ancient chronology. And the Exodus from 
Egypt must have been his most important point; for, previous to 
that event, the numbers in the Pentateuch and Septuagint were 
clear enough consecutively. The time between Joseph and Mo- 
ses was evidently a difficult problem to solve. Lepsius uses 
strong language in his ‘‘ Chronology of the Kgyptians,’’ with 
reference to the Exodus of the Jews, when describing the He- 
brew tradition and Rabbinical chronology. Hesays: ‘ Ideler 
has shown that we must refer the first establishment of the Era 
of the world, and consequently the foundation of the whole chro- 
nological system that we are considering, to the author of the 
Moleds, or new moons, and particularly of the late Jewish cal- 
endars, therefore, to the Rabbi Hillel in the first half of the fourth 
century, 344 A. D.’’ 

Nevertheless, neither Lepsius nor any other chronologist has 
given the true origin of Jewish Chronology and date of Creation 
3761 B.C. It is really based on the Egyption date of Creation, 
given above, 5913.8839 B. C., which is the tropical year value of 
the Old Antediluvian Prophecy of a Great Deliverer, who would 
come at the close of the Six Ages, of 6000 years, or 1000 pro- 
phetical years toeach age. The precessional cycle is usually 
estimated by astronomers at 25,826 years in round numbers, or 
2152 years for a single sign of the Zodiac. Deducting the value 
of a single sign we obtain 5913—2152=3761 B. C., the actual 
date of the starting point in the present Jewish Chronology. 
That would carry us back to the time when the equinoctial point 
was entering the sign Zaurus; and may possibly explain the 
partiality of the Jews to the use of the Apis, or bull, in placing 
it as a base to their brazen sea in the Temple Court, and as one 
of the most important and favorite objects in their sacrifices. 

We now consider each of the three chronological systems 
separately. 

1.—The Egyptian system begins with Gemini as its zero and 
terminus a quo, considered as a constellation and not as a sign of 
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the Zodiac. For signs were not invented and in use in prima- 
tive times. Asa constellation it consists of and covers 25 de- 
grees 46 minutes of the Zodiac, measured on the Ecliptic exclu- 
sively, and requires a period of 1855 years for the equinox to 
traverse it, with the date 5913—1855—4058 B. C., for its en- 
trance into Taurus. 

2.—Hillel’s Jewish system, beginning with Gemini, regards 
it as a sign of the Zodiac, and not as a constellation, as with the 
Egyptian system ; hence it consisted of and covered 30 degrees, 
with a difference between the two systems of 30— 25 degrees 46 
minutes=4 degrees 14 minutes, equal to a precessional differ- 
ence of 4058—3761=297 years. Or 5913—2152=3761 B.C., 
for the date of the equinox entering Taurus and epoch of Crea- 
tion, according to Hillel. 

3.—Usher’s Christian system, also beginning with Gemini, 
regards it as a constellation, like the Egyptian system; but con- 
sisting of and covering only 26.5 degrees, making a difference 
of 297 years with the Egyptian system, and 243 years difference 
with the Jewish system of Hillel; its precessional value of the 
constellation being 1909 years, with 5913— 1909= 4004 B. C., as 
the date of the equinox entering Taurus, and epoch of Creation. 

In all three systems the assumed date of Creation—as the zero 
of chronology and terminus a quo—has been wonderfully pre- 
served, although it does not appear on the surface. Usher’s 
system starts from the same astronomical standard as that as- 
sumed by Hillel in his Jewish system, although their estimate 
of the true date for that standard is so widely apart. Both sys- 
tems start at the astronomical incident when the precessional 
equinox leaves Gemini and enters Taurus. And as the preces- 
sional cycle takes 25,826 years to complete it, each of the 12 
signs will take up 2152 years of this cycle to pass from one to the 
other. But Usher’s system, like the Egyptian, regards Gemini 
as a constellation of 26.5 degrees, whilst the Jewish system takes 
Gemini as a sigz of the Zodiac, of 30 degrees. Hence the dif- 
ference of 30 —26.5=3.5 degrees, which is equal to a preces- 
sional difference of 243 years (at the rate of 50 seconds of 
a degree per year) between the two dates of Creation, or 
4004— 3761=243 years, between the Jewish and Christian sys- 
tems of chronology. 

This is the true origin of the three standard systems—Egyp- 
tian, Jewish and Christian—and is now published for the first 
time. The Egyptian date of Creation being the foundation of 
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all three systems, having its epoch and beginning at the constel- 

lation Gemini, measured on the Ecliptic exclusively, with the 

date of the equinox entering Taurus asthe beginning of historic 

chronology. S. BESWICK. 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


EXHIBITION OF EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES IN LONDON. 


OLLOWING its usual custom, the Egypt Exploration Fund 
held an exhibition in London during July of the antiquities 
found in the course of last season’s excavations in Egypt. On 
former occasions the exhibition has usually been held in the 
rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, at Burlington House. But 
on the present occasion, to signalize the return of Prof. W. M. 
Flinders Petrie to the Fund, it was held at University College, 
Gower Street, where Prof. Petrie occupies the chair of Egyptol- 
ogy founded by the late Amelia B. Edwards. Consequently, 
the exhibition included not only the results of the work of the 
Fund, but also those of Prof. Petrie’s Egyptian Research Ac- 
count, which — like the Fund —is largely supported by Ameri- 
can subscriptions. The attendance of visitors was exceptionally 
numerous, owing to the fact that the original papyrus of the 
Logia, or ‘‘ Sayings of Jesus,’’ was on view. 

The largest series of objects on exhibition represented Prof. 
Petrie’s finds last winter at Deshasheh, a village on the edge of 
the Libyan desert, about 50 miles south of Cairo. Here he ex- 
cavated a cemetery of the Vth dynasty, containing more than 
one hundred tombs, most of which had been plundered in early 
times. The most valuable discovery was that of a serdad, or 
‘* statue-chamber ’’ of a tomb belonging toa ruler of the district, 
named Nenkheftka. Here was found a large number of frag- 
ments of painted and sculptured limestone, which, when care- 
fully pieced together, yielded half-a-dozen statues and statuettes, 
of which the heads at least are happily perfect. The largest 
statue, three-quarter life size, is probably the finest piece of 
Egyptian sculpture that has yet reached Europe: very few fig- 
ures in Egypt are equal to it in vigor and character. This has 
been reserved for the British Museum; the remainder will be 
distributed between the Museums of Boston, Philadelphia and 
Chicago. Several wooden figures of the same date were also 
found ; but, as these were in plundered tombs, they have, un- 
fortunately, been much affected by weather. One, however, 
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shows careful modelling in the trunk, and is of very unusual 
type, not having any waist-cloth. This also will go to America. 

Next, we would mention several massive wooden coffins, some 
rudely painted, and some still containing skeletons. One of 
these skeletons is of a woman, whose thigh had been broken in 
youth, and re-united short; being lame, she carried a stick, 
which still lies by her side. The wood of the coffins is gener- 
ally sycamore, a tree indigenous to Egypt; but in one case it 
seems to be cedar, which could only have come from Lebanon, 
thus testifying to a transmarine trade as early as 3500 B.C. A 
certain number of skeletons have been disarticulated — bone sep- 
arated from bone, and joint from joint—then co-wrapped in linen 
and put again into place. This strange practice Prof. Petrie 
would explain as the survival of an earlier custom of cannibal- 
ism, the dead being ‘‘ eaten with honour’’ by their relatives. 
No racial difference can be detected between the bones of those 
treated in this way and those simply buried. The skulls will 
go to the University of Cambridge, which possesses one of the 
finest craniological collections in England. 

Some of the other objects may be briefly enumerated. A large 
number of worn wooden mallets, some of which had been used 
for wooden, and some for metal chisels; papyrus baskets, almost 
as good as new, which had probably contained the funereal pro- 
visions ; samples of linen cloth, preserved in its original white 
condition by the overflowing sand. Prof. Petrie was himself 
particularly pleased to point out a reed mat and pan for offer- 
ings, found together in front of a small ‘‘ false door ’’ of a tomb. 
These illustrate the origin of the hieroglyph hofep—‘‘ an offer- 
ing,’’ which is a picture of the mat of reeds bound with cord, 
and a bowl of offerings upon it. This afterwards passed into 
the meaning of ‘‘ appeasing by offerings,’’ and thence into the 
expression for ‘‘ peace.’’ 

About Mr. Grenfell’s exhibition of Greek papyri from Behnesa, 
nothing need be said on this occasion, except that they were the 
chief attraction in the room. They included the fragment of 
the first chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel, dating from the third 
century, or one hundred years older than our earliest vellum 
manuscript, which contains some curious readings. Associated 
with the papyri were a number of ostraka, or bits of pottery with 
Greek inscriptions, some of which form the receipt-book of a 
wine-seller ; and two stele of Roman age, which will probably 
go to the Metropolitan Museum at New York. 
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The antiquities belonging to the Egyptian Research Account 
show the results of a fourth season’s work at El Kab, conducted 
by Mr. J. E. Quibell, in co-operation with two independent 
Egyptologists, Mrs. Somers Clarke and J. J. Tylor (the latter a 
nephew of Prof. E. B. Tylor of Oxford). El Kab lies on the 
right bank of the Nile, between Luxor and Aswan, conspicuous 
for its immense brick wall, enclosing a square of nearly two 
miles. Last winter’s work was devoted mainly to the cemeteries, 
which cover the whole period from the IVth to the XVIIIth 
dynasties. The results, though not of artistic merit, are spe- 
cially valuable as affording material for dating finds made else- 
where. Among the oldest objects are vessels of alabaster and 
diorite, and cylinders of green steatite, which may all be assigned 
to the Old Kingdom; pottery cists used for coffins in very early 
times ; and bronze bowls that go back to 4000 B.C. Particular- 
ly interesting were the little models of houses, each with its 
outer yard wall and stairway of wooden beams leading to the 
upper story; and the tables of offerings, with the ox-head and 
ox-leg used for sacrifice. 

Finally, we must mention some objects which Prof. Petrie 
had acquired in Cairo by purchase for the Edwards Museum at 
University College. One of these was the gem of the whole col- 
lection—an ebony statuette of a negress (circa 1400 B. C.), 
which he believes to be the finest piece of naturalistic carving 
ever brought from Egypt. There were also several cats, carved 
in marble, said to have come from Naukratis, which bear Greek 
inscriptions of the second century B. C., and are the only ex- 
amples known of Greek sculpture of cats. i. & << 


In our article last month on ‘‘Greek Papyri from Egypt,’ 
full justice was not done to the activity in publication of Mr. B. 
P. Grenfell. In addition to the two works there mentioned, he 
has published this year, in collaboration with Mr. A. S. Hunt, a 
third volume entitled Mew Classical Fragments (Clarendon 
Press). This contains a scrap of prose, which has been identi- 
fied as from a work of that very early Ionian writer, Pherecydes, 
dealing with the marriage of Zeus and Hera; portions of Homer 
from a papyrus of the third century B. C., which include several 
lines not found in the received text, though one of them is al- 
ready known to us from a quotation in Plutarch; and some bits 
of Xenophon and Demosthenes. J. S.C. 
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DARIUS THE MEDE IDENTIFIED. 
HE identity of Darius the Mede, mentioned in Daniel 5: 31, 
has been an enigma for some considerable time; in fact, 
as early as the sixteenth century, the solution of this historical 
puzzle was attempted by the critics of the time. 

The material then in the hands of the scholars of that period 
was very limited. It consisted only of passages more or less 
vague, to be found in the classic historians, such as Herodctus 
Xenophon, together with the books of Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, 
and the Apocrypha of Esdras. With only these means at their 
disposal, the inquiry could get no further than to establish the 
fact that a Median interregnum between Belshazzar and Cyrus 
the Persian was not to be thought of, and the question as to 
what king the writer of Daniel had in his mind when menticn- 
ing Darius the Mede was left an open one. 

The discoveries made in the mounds of Babylonia have now, 
however, set at rest this vexed question once and for always. 
In Daniel 5: 30, 31, we read :— 

‘*In that night was Belshazzar the King of the Chaldeans 
slain. And Darius the Median took the kingdom, being three 
score and two years old.’’ 

As will be seen from this passage there is one important point 
from which to commence our examination, namely, the age of 
the conqueror. The king first thought of was Darius Hystaspes, 
but this was at once rejected owing to the fact that he was a 
Persian and not a Median, and moreover Daniel could not have 
lived until his time. The next was Cyaxeres the son of Cam- 
byses, but this was equally rejected because he would not have 
been old enough, as distinctly stated by Daniel. And, again, 
it is affirmed that Daniel continued in the reign of Darius and 
in that of Cyrus the Persian (chapter 6: 28), which shows that 
whoever the king was who came between Belshazzar and Cyrus 
could not have reigned very long, and, moreover, the words, 
‘*took the kingdom,’’ are, when literally translated, ‘‘ received 
the kingdom,’’ implying that he was not actually the king, but 
received it in trust for someone else. The Babylonian inscrip- 
tions of Cyrus have now, however, given us the key to the 
mystery. 

It appears that Nebonidus, who was really the last king of 
Babylon, was a usurper who had claimed the throne at the 
death of Nebuchadnezzar. His one ambition was to centralize 
the religion of Babylonia in the capital, and for this purpose he 
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removed the statues of the gods from their ancient shrines in 
different parts of the country to Babylon. This act enraged the 
priests so much that Nebonidus did not consider himself safe to 
reside in the capital, and so he removed to Tema, a place pos- 
sibly close by. Belshazzar, of whom we have mention in the 
inscriptions, was then made regent in Babylon. A revolt broke 
out, and it would appear that the people themselves sent to 
Cyrus to come and help them. Cyrus, however, was busy 
fighting in Elam, but, in accordance with the wishes of the 
people, despatched Ugbaru, or Gobryas, the governor of Kurd- 
ustan, or Gutium, at the head of an army, to Babylon. 

We will now let the new discoveries speak for themselves. 
The cylinder of Cyrus, which is now in the British Museum, 
gives us a very interesting account of the seige of Babylon. 
After dealing with some other matter, which has no bearing on 
this subject, we read :— 

‘On the fourteenth day of the month Sippara was taken 
without fighting. Nebonidus fled. On the sixteenth day 
Gobryas and the soldiers of Cyrus entered Babylon. ; 
The third day of the month Marchesvan (October) Cyrus en- 
tered Babylon. Peace to the city did Cyrus establish. peace to 
all the province of Babylon did Gobryas his governor proclaim. 
Governors in Babylon he appointed.’’ 

The last sentence in this extract is of the utmost value for our 
purpose. In Daniel 6: 1, we are told that it ‘‘ pleased Darius to 
set over the kingdom one hundred and twenty princes (sat- 
raps).’’ The relative pronoun ‘‘ he’’ in the inscription can only 
refer to Gobryas, and as this agrees with the statements of 
Daniel concerning the doings of Darius, we have in Cyrus’ 
governor Gobryas the long-lost Darius the Mede. Another 
proof of this is the fact that in the first place Gobryas is a Med- 
ian name, and, secondly, that it could not be Cyrus, as he did 
not enter Babylon until some months afterwards, and could, 
therefore, hardly have been the one who led the army on the 
night when Belshazzar was slain. We hope to have shown 
from the recent discoveries—in outline, of course, only—that 
the famous Darius the Mede, of Daniel, and the Governor of 
Cyrus, a Median named Gobryas, is one and the same man. 


The late Sir Richard Burton, F. R. G. S., left in manuscript 
an important work which will soon be issued in book form. It 
is entitled Human Sacrifice Among the Eastern Jews. It will 
contain an introduction by W. H. Wilkins. 
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THE NEW SAYINGS OF CHRIST. 


HE verse in the Logia reading, ‘‘ Raise the stone and there 
thou shalt find me, cleave the wood and there am I,’’ is 
causing a great deal of comment. Dr. M. R. James, in the Con- 
temporary Review, says: ‘‘It seems to me that there are three 
possible lines of interpretation for this :-— 

‘*(1.) Christ is everywhere and in everything. This, as 
Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt have said, is favored by the near 
neighborhood of what seems to be a form of the utterance, 
‘ Where two or three are gathered together in my name, there 
am I in the midst of them,’ and the sentence from the ‘ Gospel 
of Eve,’ which Epiphanius has preserved, supplies an attractive 
illustration. 

‘*(2.) The emphasis is to be laid upon the hard and labori- 
ous character of the acts prescribed—the heaving up of the stone 
and the cleaving of the wood. We should then have a parallel 
to the precept, ‘ dsk, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye 
shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto you;’ an utter- 
ance in which the command seems to me quite as important an 
element as the promise. Effort is necessary if the knowledge 
of Christ is to be won. 

‘*(3.) The ‘stone’ and the ‘ wood’ may just possibly be the 
important factors in the saying. Both of them are familiar types 
of the Lord. But I cannot give a satisfactory meaning to the 
whole clause on this hypothesis, though it seems just worth 
mentioning. 

‘* The first interpretation has a flavor of Pantheism about it, 
of something far removed from the ordinary lines of our Lord’s 
genuine sayings. If the interpretation be correct, the words 
would better suit a ‘Gnostic’ md/ieu than an orthodox one. But 
I doubt its correctness. Would any sect which is likely to have 
produced this mystical saying have put it in sucha form? Were 
they not all too deeply imbued with a belief in the inherent evil 
of matter? Stone and wood, the productions of an ignorant or 
evil Creator, with whose works it is the object of every enlight- 
ened soul to have as little to do as possible, could they be spoken 
of in so emphatic a manner as this? I do not think that a 
Gnostic would thus conceive of the presence of Christ in created 
things. The Lord ‘ is everywhere and heareth everyone of us,’ 
say the Docetic ‘Acts of John,’ it is true ; but there is no hint to 
show that He is present in inanimate things of sense. 

‘T incline to the second of the interpretations suggested above. 
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It is direct and simple, and it is in accordance with Christ’s 
known teaching. Possibly the collector of the ‘ Logia’ may 
have understood the sentence differently, and therefore placed it 
in the position in which we find it. If he did, he acted, I believe, 
under a misapprehension.”’ 

Professor McGiffert, D. D., of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, says that it seems to be commonly taken for granted that 
the latter part of the fifth Logion is to be interpreted in a panthe- 
istic sense. ‘‘But evenif the meaning be that Jesus is to be 
found beneath the stone and in the wood, it is possible to regard 
the language only as an emphatic way of expressing his omni- 
presence without assuming a pantheistic conception of the uni- 
verse. But, asa matter of fact, to interpret the words as indi- 
cating an actual presence of Jesus in material things is very far- 
fetched.’’ 

Professor Bacon, of Yale University, thinks that the words 
refer to the act of raising an altar for worship, and that they 
carry out the idea expressed in Matt. 18: 20, and assumed to be 
expressed in the first part of the Logion, that Christ is present 
wherever his followers gather for Christian worship. Prof. Mc- 
Giffert thinks, however, that this interpretation, though an at- 
tractive one, is hardly natural, and that it is beset with insuper- 
able difficulties. He considers that the historical importance of 
this discovery is far out of proportion to the intrinsic value of its 
contents. ‘‘ Whether the Logia which it contains are authentic 
utterances of Christ or not, the fragment is of immense signifi- 
cance, becanse it testifies to the existence in the latter part of 
the second or in the third century of a hitherto entirely unknown 
collection of Jesus’ sayings.’’ 

Prof. Thayer of Harvard thinks that ‘‘the true significance 
of the ‘ Find’ can be estimated only after time has been given to 
trace out its correct relations to the history of the Church and 
other extant Christian literature.’’ 

Prof. Harnack agrees closely with the Oxford editors, whose 
judgment he confirms in a number of points. In particular he 
shows conclusively that the Fast and the Sabbath of the second 
Logion are the éruve Fast and xew Sabbath of the early Christian 
preaching. ‘The fifth Logion (‘‘ Wood and Stone’’ Logion) he 
interprets from the same standpoint as Dr. Swete, by a compari- 
son of the passage in Eccls. 10: 9: ‘‘ Whoso removeth stones,’’ 
etc., and ‘‘ he that cleaveth wood,’’ etc. But, unlike Dr. Swete, 
he does not indulge in subtle reflections upon the dangers involved 
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in the building of the Church, but finds a simple encouragement 
to the solitary believer to find Christ in his daily tasks. 

Dr. Rendell Harris, in the Contemporary Review for Septem- 
ber, makes the following interesting points :— 

‘*(I.) That there was hardly a logion in the collection which 
did not show traces of Hebraism, either in the speech or in the 
parallelism of the parts of the sayings. 

‘‘(II.) That the whole of the disputed ‘wood and stone’ 
Logion was known to Clement of Alexandria, who had com- 
mented upon it on at least three separate occasions, and always 
mystically. 

‘‘(III.) That the recovery of these sayings shows that we 
are now behind the Gospels, and that orthodox critics must make 
allowance for the existence of an important mass of extra-canon- 
ical literature of which only a fraction has been directly pre- 
served.’’ 

Says the Literary Guide, London: ‘‘ The newly-excavated 
fragment takes the mind back to the familiar words of old Pa- 
pias, as quoted by Eusebius. ‘ Matthew,’ he says, ‘ composed 
the Logia in the Hebrew dialect, and everyone interpreted them 
as he was able.’ So the early Christians were in possession of 
terse memoranda, or Logia, which simply recorded the supposed 
utterances of Jesus, the preacher. This papyrus scrap appears 
to be a morsel of such a note-book of Logia. Did the author of 
our Four Gospels know this book? Only one sentence quite 
tallies with a passage in our New Testament. The opening 
text on the removal of the mote from a brother’s eye is word for 
word the same as in the gospel of Luke. But anyone can see 
at a glance that the fragment presents us with strange new words 
and ideas. ‘To fast tothe world,’ ‘ to sabbatize the Sabbath,’ to 
discover Jesus under ‘the stone’ and in ‘the wood,’ the physi- 
cian who cures only strangers—what problems these expres- 
sions suggest! The mind moves uneasily from the dirty little 
Egyptian leaf to the canonical gospels, trying to imagine their 
mutual relations, and their possible order in time. Which came 
first? The simplicity and brevity of the Oxyrhynchus compila- 
tion tempt us to assign it a very early date. On the other hand, 
the mystical words, ‘ cleave the wood and there am I,’ might in- 
dicate a Gnostic development of the second century.’’ 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


It is proposed that the opening volume of the new Graeco- 
Roman Branch of the Egypt Exploration Fund shall be issued 
in two parts, the first next spring. It will be of a miscellaneous 
character, illustrating the great variety of the papyri found at 
Behnesa. Among the contents will probably be—a third cen- 
tury fragment of the Gospel of St. Matthew, together with some 
other fragments of early vellum manuscripts of the gospels; por- 
tions of a poem in Sapphic metre, probably by Sappho herself ; 
portions of the Clouds of Aristophanes, with scholia ; about fifty 
lines of a lost Greek comedy ; a considerable portion of a chron- 
ological work giving the principal events of the latter half of the 
fourth century B. C.; a lengthy proclamation by Flavius ‘Titi- 
anus, prefect of Egypt in the time of Hadrian; a conversation 
between the Emperor Marcus Aurelius and a certain Appianus, 
a magistrate of Alexandria; and a roll giving a list of the quar- 
ters and streets of Oxyrhynchus, and of the guards allotted to 
them, in the fourth century A. D. 


The Archeological Report of the Egypt Exploration Fund for 
1896-97, which is now in the press, will contain the text of a 
portion of the fourth book of Thucydides, from a papyrus found 
last season at Behnesa. It is edited by Mr. Arthur S. Hunt, 
who was Mr. Grenfell’s colleague in the work of exploration. 
The papyrus, which measures ten inches by eight, consists of 
the greater part of three columns, each containing about fifty 
lines. Its date may be assigned to the first century A. D., being 
thus nearly a thousand years older than the existing authorities 
for the text of Thucydides. It is, therefore, interesting to learn 
that the text of the papyrus is in all essentials identical with the 
received text, giving no support to the recent theory that this 
has suffered from the early introduction of accretions and cor- 
ruptions. 


M. Edourd Naville, of Geneva, was officially appointed to 
represent the Egypt Exploration Fund at the Orientalist Con- 
gress, which was held at Paris during the second week of Sep- 
tember. He was further authorized to present to the Congress, 
in its African Section, Vols. I. and II. of his own handsomely 
illustrated monogram on Deir-el-Bahari. The Rev. Prof. A. H. 
Sayce, a Vice-President of the Fund, was also present at the 
Congress. 
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The Journal Egyptien announces the finding of an excellently 
preserved avenue of sphinxes, leading to a temple built by 
Rameses III., near the outskirts of Luxor. The entire place 
was buried under the sand. ‘The most of the temple, as well as 
a considerable portion of the avenue of sphinxes, has been un- 
covered. 


Prof. Petrie writes that he has forwarded to the Haskell Mu- 
seum, Chicago, the following important monuments which he 
found last winter at Deshasheh :— 

(1) A group of two statues, being a nobleman and his wife, 
standing on an inscribed base; they are about one-fourth life 
size, of limestone, showing the original colors. Date, Fifth 
dynasty (nearly 3000 B. C.). (2) The only complete inscription 
of this same people on a statue base, of which the statue is 
missing. (3) Wooden coffin of Mery, priestess of Hathor, with 
long line of inscriptions all around and down the lid; skeleton 
within, Fifth dynasty. (4) Head-rest of finely grained wood, 
with inscription. (5) Two pairs of sandals in wood. (6) A 
unique painted board with figures of servants cooking, boats, 
etc. ‘‘ Altogether a fine group.’’ (7) Head-rest and scribe’s 


palette, Fifth dynasty. ‘‘ The only early palette known.’’ 

Prof. Petrie also writes: ‘‘ You will also have credited to you 
a section of papyri to make up this year’s allotment.’’ These 
papyri from Behnesa, are those with which the sayings of Jesus 
were discovered. Prof. Petrie adds: ‘‘ I also hope in a few days 
to allot some of the El Kab beads and stone vases of the Fourth 
to Twelfth dynasties (about 3000 to 2000 B. C.) to you.’’ 


Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. will shortly publish the Text of 
the valuable Coptic Psalter discovered some two years ago in 
Upper Egypt, and now issued under the editorship of Dr. E. 
Wallace Budge, of the British Museum. This unique manu- 
script was found by Egyptian peasants in the ruins of an ancient 
Coptic monastery, enclosed in a stone box which had been firm- 
ly fastened into the ground. It was clearly prepared for the use 
of the monastery and hidden in some moment of peril; its dis- 
covery bids fair to rank among the greatest of the great ‘‘finds’’ 
which have been made in Egypt during the last ten years. 
When the volume reached England the binding could only be 
opened with difficulty, and the papyrus leaves were brittle. Dr. 
Budge therefore lost no time in transcribing the manuscript, and 
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the text is now printed page for page and line for line with the 
original. 


Among the most recent donors to the Graeco-Roman Branch 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund is the Marquess of Bute, K. T., 
Lord Rector of the University of St. Andrews, who has pre- 
sented $100. 


The September Open Court contains the most complete collec- 
tion of the traditional sayings of Jesus yet made in English. By 
the traditional sayings of Jesus, or the Agrapha, as they are 
called, is understood all those sayings of Christ which are de- 
rived from oral tradition and not from the Gospels. The newly- 
discovered Logia are examples of the Agvapha, one of these, 
also a facsimile cut and the Greek text with translation, are 
given. The compiler, Dr. Pick, has exhaustively searched all 
the sources for his material, and it is doubtful if any of the un- 
written sayings of Christ have escaped his notice. 

The third article of Dr. Cornill’s series, ‘‘ The History of the 
People of Israel,’’ deals with the organization of the national 
kingdom under Saul and David, portraying one of the most stir- 
ring and glorious periods of Israelitish history. Mr. Chas. 
Johnston, the well-known writer on Oriental subjects, contrib- 
utes an article on Shankara, Teacher of India. 


Prof. Wm. H. Goodyear has a finely illustrated article in the 
September number of the Architectural Record, on ‘‘A Discovery 
of the Entasis in Medizeval Italian Architecture.’’ The entasis 
—the swelling or outward curving profile of the column—is 
found in Greek and Roman architecture, but was lost sight of 
until the year 1810. Prof. Goodyear gives a number of instances 
where the use of a column entasis is found in Italian medizval 
buildings. He gives as one reason why this was not discovered 
before 1810, that it appears likely that the eyesight of the aver- 
age man of modern civilization is inferior to that of the Greek, 
of the Roman, of the man of the Middle Ages, or of the Italian 
of the Renaissance. ‘To support this view several examples are 
given of the general decline in average color quality of the paint- 
ings of different periods. 
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Dr. Deussen’s ‘‘ Sixty Upanishads of the Veda,’’ noticed in 
the September Brs1A, is published by F. A. Brockhaus, Leip- 
zig. Price, 20 marks in paper, and 22 marks incloth. It can 
be ordered through Messrs. Lemcke & Buechner, 812 Broad- 
way, New York. 


An important archeological discovery has been made near 
Thermopylze, between the old barracks and the water mills. 
On making excavations there was laid bare a number of sarco- 
phagi containing ores, vases, coins and medals. It is believed 
that the skeletons were the remains of the Spartan hosts of 
Leonidas. 


Another fragment of the famous Parian chronicle, part of 
which is in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, has been found 
in the island of Paros. It is very important, as it contains the 
chronology of the years from 336 to 299 before Christ, the period 
of Alexander of Macedon, and the Diadochi, the generals who 
divided his empire among themselves. 


At the laying of the foundation stone of the museum destined 


to contain the collection of Egyptian antiquities at Gizen, an 
Egyptian monolith coffer which dates from about 2500 B.C., 
was used to hold a box containing the documents, coins, medals, 
European journals, etc. 


A valuable gift has been made to the British Museum by Mr. 
H. Martyn Kennard, who contributed half of the expense of 
Prof. Petrie’s excavations in Egypt, at Nubt, near Nagada. In 
the division of the results of these excavations, a splendid and 
colossal was, or sceptre of a divinity, fell to his share, and he at 
once presented it tothe Museum. Among the chambers of a 
temple of Set, one was found to contain a quantity of fragments 
of pottery. ‘These were brought to London and carefully exam- 
ined. Although at first they were supposed by Prof. Petrie to 
belong to a number of different objects, it was found that, in 
reality, they were all portions of a colossal sceptre. After long 
and careful labor the was was restored, and, although several 
pieces were missing, the general structure of it is clearly defined. 
The shaft measures five feet in height and six inches in diameter. 
The upper portion is carved, and terminates in a head, probably 
of Set; the head measures two feet, making a height of seven 
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feet in all. Along the length of the shaft is drawn in fine char- 
acters an inscription, and there also appears some cartouches of 
Amenhotep II., of the Eighteenth dynasty. After the was was 
set up, it was discovered that an important piece of the inscrip- 
tion was in the Egyptian collection of the Rev. W. MacGregor 
of Tamworth. This he presented to the Museum. 


The Smithsonian Institution has received a collection which 
is of importance to the archeologist. It is known as the Seton- 
Karr contribution, having been discovered by this Englishman 
in Somaliland, on the eastern coast of Africa. The implements 
were purchased from their discoverer by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. There are about fifty pieces in the collection, made of 
flint, and ranging in size from an inch or so in length to half a 
foot, some weighing several pounds. The objects are supposed 
to be spear-heads, battle-axes or wedges, truncheons, bludgeons, 
or whatever they may be termed. 

The discoverer had this to say on the subject of his find and 
the locality where the objects were unearthed: ‘‘ Certain land- 
marks as to the four rivers mentioned in Genesis led me to think 
that the Garden of Eden, if it ever existed, may have been here, 
and that those very tools have been made and used by Adam and 
his numerous descendants. At any rate, my discoveries in Egypt 
and in Somaliland lead me to the idea that man’s original home, 
or the place where he was gradually evolved, must have been in 
Africa, or, at least, in a tropical land, where clothes were un- 
necessary and food plentiful to hand.’’ 


M. Berthelot, the chemist, reports that the copper objects 
found at Nagada and Abydos, in Egypt, by M. De Morgan, 
are of pure copper and not of bronze. Among them are a but- 
ton, a curiously shaped pair of scissors, and some needles. The 
inscriptions found on the tombs are so old that they have not, as 
yet, been deciphered. ‘They are believed to date from the First 
dynasty or earlier. M. Berthelot thinks that the evidence of a 
copper age is conclusive. 


Mr. F. G. Hilton Price has just issued A Catalogue of Egyp- 
tian Antiquities in his possession. It is a luxurious volume, 
containing several hundred illustrations and many colored and 
photographic plates. It is sold at £2 2s. 
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The Homiletic Review for September opens with a discussion 
by Prof. Sayce, of Oxford University, of ‘‘ The Limitations of 
Archeology as a Substitute for Old Testament History,’’ show- 
ing by facts and illustrations that while Oriental Archzology 
affords us a test and a measure for Old Testament History, it is 
not a substitute for it, but has rather restored confidence in the 
historical accuracy of the Old Testament. Says Prof. Sayce: 
** While the Higher Criticism has been complacently regarding 
the final results of its attempt to explain the historical records of 
the Old Testament without any help from without, a rival has 
appeared in the field in the shape of Oriental Archeology. The 
excavator and the decipherer of ancient texts have vied with 
each other in rescuing from the grave of centuries the forgotten 
history of the East. A new world of culture and civilization has 
been called into existence, a world of which we did not even 
dream a few yearsago. The kingdoms which were contempo- 
rary with those of Israel and Judah, nay, with Moses and the 
Patriarchs, have risen once more into view; we can watch the 
course of their politics, can trace the daily life of their people 
and analyze their religious belief. Neither the history nor the 
literature of the Old Testament any longer stands alone; we 
possess contemporaneous monuments of the nations whose life 
was intertwined with that of the Israelites, as well as literatures 
that are older than the literature of the Hebrews. The compar- 
ative method of science can at last be employed in the case of 
the Old Testament Scriptures, and we can test their truthfulness 
and age by external evidence of whose authority there is no 
question.’’ 

Prof. McCurdy concludes his article on ‘‘ The Origin of the 
Creation Story,’’ in the series of ‘‘ Light on Scriptural Texts 
from Recent Discoveries.’’ 


Dr. Edward Stucken’s Astvalmythen der Hebraer, Babylonier 
und Azgypter. Part II., has just been issued at Leipzig. This 
work on the ‘‘ Astral Myths of the Hebrews, Babylonians and 
Egyptians,’’ contains the myths to be connected with the his- 
tory of Abraham and his nephew Lot. The author appears to 
be well versed in the literatures of the Semite people, including 
the cuneiform, as well as that of Egypt. It is certainly inter- 
esting to see how many legends he tries to bring into connection 
with the events related in the Scriptures. 
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In the first part of Forschungen zur Geschichte des Altertums, 
Dr. J. V. Prasek has renewed the discussion of the historical 
problems connected with Kambyses. He has given a good view 
of the sources of that part of Persian history, including the 
cuneiform contract-tablets, and of the difficulties arising from 
the respective chronological questions. Then follows the biog- 
raphy of Kambyses himself; his enmity against his brother, 
Bardes; the history of the conquest of Egypt ; his campaigns in- 
to the interior of Africa, and the rebellion of Gaumata. 


The Temple of Deir-el-Bahari, by Edourd Naville, D.C.L., 
LL. D., Hon. F.S.A. Part II. Plates XXV—LV. The 
Ebony Shrine, Northern Half of the Middle Platform. 

This magnificent folio volume, just issued to subscribers by 
the Egypt Exploration Fund, consists as does vol. 1, of 
plates entirely new and not to be found in the previous works on 
the Temple by Duemechen or Mariette. The ebony shrine 
found at Deir-el-Bahari is unique, as all of the wooden shrines 
have perished except a very very small one, only one foot high, 
which belongs tothe museum at Turin. All of those that are 
still extant are made of stone, a few of them being 727 sztx. 

In every Egyptian temple the room constituting the sanctu- 
ary, contains a shrine or naos, in which were hidden the em- 
blems of the god to whom the temple was dedicated. The 
find at Deir-el-Bahari was a wooden panel, which formed one 
of the sides of a large shrine more than six feet high, together 
with one of the leaves of the door. The naos dates from the 
brief period when Thothmes reigned together with his sister 
Hatshepsu, and it is highly probable that the ebony for the 
shrine was brought from the land of Punt. 

The excavation of the northern half of the middle platform 
has brought to view a portion of the middle colonade, the 
northern speos with its hypostyle hall and chambers, and the 
northern colonade. In this volume the inscriptions give a legend 
which refers to the divine origin of Hatshepsu, and to her early 
childhood. Her coronation by her father, as well as the most 
important event of her reign, her expedition to the land of 
Punt, will form the subject of vol. III. This volume is made 
up of thirty folio plates and eighteen pages of descriptive matter. 


According to the ‘‘Harris Papyrus,’’ the XIXth dynasty of 
the Pharoahs ‘‘came to an end in great disorder, anarchy, and 
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troubles of all sorts.’’ The father of Rameses III. at last 
arose and brought about order and peace, and was succeeded 
by his son, in whose reign this papyrus was written. Amongst 
the leaders of rebellion spoken of in it, one is named ‘‘ Areos,’’ 
‘*Arisu,”’ or ‘‘Aarsu,’’ a Syrian, or of the Semite race, who be- 
came great and headed an emigration. M. Forbes contends in 
the July Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
that this was Aaron, who, from an Egyptian point of view, 
would be the leader of the Israelites when they left Egypt. His 
whole life had been spent there, he had shared all the troubles 
and oppressions with what his people had been afflicted, and 
was a leader in their struggles after freedom, so that his name 
would be well known in Egypt. Aaron the great speaker and 
leader amongst the Israelites for thirty or forty years, would 
make the most enduring mark on men’s minds, and his name 
would be well known. Moses came and passed before them 
only for a short time. Mr. Forbes presents some strong argu- 
ments to prove his view. 


In support of Mr. Cotton’s statement in BrBi1A of last month, 


that the most numerous finds of Greek papyri in Egypt are al- 
ways portions of Homer, we now learn that out of about 300 lit- 
erary pieces brought to England from Behnesa by Messrs. Gren- 
fell and Hunt, about half are almost certainly Homeric. 


M. De Morgan has returned to France, leaving the Egyptian 
exploration in the hands of M. Loret, the well-known Egyptolo- 
gist of Lyons. He was his collaborator in the first volume pub- 
lished on the Dashner. M. De Morgan will in the fall take the 
direction of extensive excavations in Persia. 


We have received from Gratz College, Philadelphia, volume 
first of the ‘‘ Publications of Gratz College,’’ a well-printed oc- 
tavo of 204 pages, containing ‘‘ Italian Jewish Literature,’’ by 
Sabato Morais, LL. D.; ‘‘ The History and the Future of the 
text of the Talmud,’’ by Marcus Jastrow, Ph.D.; ‘‘ Jewish Phy- 
sicians, and the Contributions of the Jews to the Science of Med- 
icine,’’ by Aaron Friedenwald, M. D.; and ‘‘ The Psalms and 
their Place in the Liturgy,’’ by Dr. K. Kohler. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


S these lines are written while still absent from home, I can 
only say as to our work that it has gone on well at the 
Cambridge office, and that encouraging incidents have occurred 
during our absence. Friends who were in Jerusalem last spring 
and saw the labors of Dr. Bliss there, have been sending in their 
subscriptions. ‘The demand for slides and books has continued. 
A few books were exhausted, but more are now on the way from 
London. In time there will be a volume on the Jerusalem work, 
but it will not be ready for some months, probably. 

A very interesting question was raised lately in a private let- 
ter from a Turkish official in Jerusalem. He does not quite un- 
derstand why Mohammedans are treated as they are. He says 
with truth that Thessaly was formerly held by Turkey, but was 
given up to Greece by order of the Christian Powers; that now 
Greece has attacked Turkey and been fairly beaten, and that 
Thessaly has been retaken with the loss of many Turkish lives ; 
yet that now the Christian Powers require Turkey to give back 
Thessaly to Greece. He does not see the justice of this. It is 
indeed difficult to see why the assailed nation, which has suc- 
cessfully defended itself, should now suffer such discipline. 

Although the decision of the Executive Committee to cease 
the work at Jerusalem caused some disappointment until it was 
known that the firman had expired and could not be renewed, 
the second thought with our subscribers will be one of cheerful 
auticipation because the marked fruitfulness of the excavations 
at Lachish will lead them to be hopeful of other work in ¢e//s or 
mounds containing the remains of ancient cities. To the re- 
sumption of this work we may now look forward, and as soon as 
the firman is granted it will begin again. 

The Zionist movement is attracting wide attention. I cannot 
feel sanguine about it. It sounds like a speculation. We are 
told that the Sultan likes the Jews, that they will pay a hundred 
thousand pounds a year for their new privileges, and that they 
will get the money out of the land. This is nonsense. ‘The 
Jews as a race will not farm the land. The land cannot be tilled 
without expensive irrigation. The Sultan has given no reason 
to believe that he will grant the concessions so boldly described. 
A bare living is all that the colonists would get, and no such 
tribute could be paid. The present Jewish agricultural colonies 
meet with only meagre success. To have any chance of ulti- 
mate success the Zionist movement must go slowly, make a 
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modest beginning with a hundred people, and try an experiment 
of some years before a multitude joins it. 

The photochromes of Palestine are not issued by the Fund, 
and I have kept them only as a convenience to our subscribers, 
but they fill a place in parlor lectures and classes which nothing 
else does, and I shall therefore go on furnishing them at cost. 
The special slides belong to the Fund and can always be procured 
from me. THEODORE F. WRIGHT, 

42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. U. S. Secretary. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND, THE 
ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY FUND, AND THE 
GRAECO-ROMAN BRANCH. 

To the Editor of Biblia: 


The following subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund 
from August 20 to September 20 are gratefully acknowledged : 
Mrs. J. H. Devereux, . . $6.25 D.L. Pettegrew, . ‘ . $1.00 
MRS. W. B. DINSMORE, . 26.50 Chas. Platt, . ‘ . + 5.00 
Miss Emma C. Grafflin, . 5.00 Thos. H. Russell, . ; . 5.00 
James L. Howard, . . . I1.00 George W. Snow, . : - 5.00 
David Harlowe, . . + 5.00 Dr.jJ. E. Tanner, . ‘ . 5.00 
Mrs. Eveleen L. Mason, . 5.00 Rev. Fayette L.Thompson,. 1.90 


From August 20 to September 20, I have received very thank- 
fully these subscriptions to the Archzeological Survey Fund: 
Mrs. Chas. W. Howard, . $5.00 Thos. H. Russell, . . . $5.00 


From August 20 to September 20, the following subscriptions 
to the Graeco-Roman Branch are gratefully acknowledged : 


Mrs. Walter C. Baylies, . $6.50 *Mrs. E. A. Hoffman, . . 10.00 

Henry W. Belknap, . . 5.00 LIBRARY OF THE UNI- 

Mrs. M.C. Crocker, . - §a0 VERSITY OF PENNSYL- 

Mrs. J. H. Devereux, . + 3.00 VANIA, ‘ . : + 50.00 

*Mrs. W. B. Dinsmore, - I0.00 John C. Ropes, ‘ . - 5-00 

Miss Emma C. Grafilin, - 5.00 Samuel Small, . ‘ . 41.10 

*Francis Hall, . : - I0.00 Rev. Fayette L. Thompson, 5.00 

Geo. R. Harlow, . : . 5.00 *Prof. E. H. Williams, . 10.00 

Library of the Southern The- “‘Sayings of Our Lord,” 
ological Seminary, . . $5.00 (copies sold), . : + 9.05 

Francis C. Foster, 


Flonorary Treasurer. 
Office of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 59 Temple St., Boston. 


* Local Honorary Secretaries’ Special Fund. 
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Meriden, Conn., C. H. S. Davis, M.D., 
PH.D. 
New Haven, Conn., Prof. J. M. Hoppin, 
D.D. 
Newport, R.I., Mrs. A. L. Andrews. 
Boston, Mass.,Mrs.F.D.Allen, Vendome. 
Cambridge, Mass., Mrs. James B. Ames. 
Danvers, Mass., Rev. A. P. Putnam, D.D. 
Fall River, Rev. W. W. Adams, D.D. 
Nantucket, Mrs. Charles H. Webb. 
West Roxbury, Mass., Miss Marie A. 
Molineux, PH.D., Park St. 
Toronto, Canada, S. R. Allen, Esq. 


SECRETARY FOR U. S. A. 
Mrs. Marie N. Buckman, 59 Temple St., Boston, Mass. 


THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


This Society was founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, LL.D., R. Stuart 
Poole, LL.D., and Sir Erasmus Wilson, LL.D. The American Branch was formed 


the same year by Rev. William Copley Winslow, LL.D. It was established for 
the purpose of promoting historical investigation in Egypt by means of system- 
atically conducted explorations ; particular attention being given to sites which 
might throw light upon obscure questions of history and topography, such as 
those connected with the mysterious ‘‘ Hyksos’’ Period, the district of the He- 
brew Sojourn, the route of the Exodus, and the early sources of Greek Art. The 
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work is conducted on the principle of careful examination of all details, and the 
preservation of objects discovered. These objects are of very great value and in- 
terest, inasmuch as they illustrate the international influences of Egyptian, 
Greek, Assyrian, and Syrian styles, afford reliable data for the history of com- 
parative art, reveal ancient technical processes, and yield invaluable examples 
of art in metal, stone and pottery. The metrological results are also of the high- 
est importance, some thousands of weights having already been found. 
Explorers have been sent out every season; two, and sometimes three, con- 
ducting excavations in different parts of Egypt. Each year has been fruitful in 
discoveries. Much has been done towards the restoration of the ancient topo- 
graphy of Lower Egypt. The sites of famous cities have been identified; the 
Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daphne 
(identical with the Biblical Zahpanhes), have been discovered; statues and in- 
scriptions, papyri, and beautiful objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in 
porcelain and glass, have been found; new and unexpected light has been cast 
upon the ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of the 
Exodus have been defined, and its direction determined ; several most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered 
from the ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bubastis, and other sites; Ahnas, the 
Hanes of Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth 
of the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of peculiar significance 
and grandeur, inscribed with texts of especial value; and the recent excavations 
of the ruins of the temple built by Queen Hatshepsu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), 
mark a distinct and brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in the Valley of 
the Nile. The discoveries at Deshasheh relating to the fifth dynasty era, and at 


Behnesa of hundreds of papyri, not only prove the value of original discovery, 
but the exceeding archeological richness of the soil of Egypt. 


THE ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY OF EGYPT. 

The Archeological Survey of Egypt, organized as a special fund in 1890, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irre- 
parable destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘ Antiques,” 
needs to be pushed vigorously forward. The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh 
have now been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with 
absolute accuracy and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘ as it was,’’ 2500 
B. C., are historically of great value. 

The Archeological Institute of America, on motion of Prof. Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton of Harvard, passed a vote indorsing this work. 


GRAECO-ROMAN BRANCH. 


This new department of the Fund, established in 1897, is specially devoted to 
the discovery and publication of remains of classical antiquity and early Chris- 
tianity in Egypt. 

The lost Greek texts that have been recovered from Egypt comprise Aristotle’s 
Constitution of Athens, the Mimes of Herondas, and the Odes of Baccylides. 
Of early Christian documents we have had the Gospel and Apocalypse of Peter, 
and the book of Enoch, while this season’s work at Behnesa has added the 
Logia and fragments of Matthew written in the third century. 

The same site contributes papyri of priceless value to classical literature, in- 
cluding portions from Homer and Aristophanes, Thucydides, Demosthenes and 
Sappho, a chronological work of the fourth century, and other documents upon 
history, ethics and law. 
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A volume of 300 quarto pages will be published annually from these and future 
collections of papyri. Classical scholars and professors at American Universities 
are urged to support this important branch of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


THE BOOKS PUBLISHED. 

I. The Store City of Pithom. Thirteen plates and two maps. Price, $5.00. (Ed. 
exhausted.) 

Il, Tanis(Zoan). Part I. Nineteen plates and plans. Account of the greatest 
of all colossi is in this volume. Price, $5.00. 

Ill. Naukratis. PartI. Fifty-one plates and plans. Valuable to students in 
Greek arts, and all interested in antiques, such as coins, amulets, scarabs, pot- 
tery, etc., and in ancient epigraphy. Price, $5.00. 

IV. Goshen. Eleven plates, maps and plans. Price, $5.00. 

Vv. Tanis(Zoan). Part II. Including Am and Tahpanhes. Sixty-three plates 
and plans. Price, $5.00. 

VI. Naukratis. Part II. Forty-five plates. Price, $5.00. 

VII. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. Twenty-seven plates. Extra 
Volume. Price, $5.00. 

VII. Bubastis. Part I. Sixty-three plates. Price, $5.00. 

IX. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Fifteen plates. Zatra Volume. 
Price, $1.25. 

X. Festival Hall of Osorkon Il. (Bubastis, Part II.) Thirty-nine plates. Price, 
$5.00. 

XI. Ahnas and the Tomb of Paheri. Frontispiece and twenty-seven plates. 
Price, $5.00. 

XII. Deir-el-Bahari (Queen Hatshepsu’s Temple.) Preliminary Volume. Fif.- 
teen plates. Price, $5.00. 

XIII. Deir-el-Bahari. Part I. Royal Folio Edition. Twenty-four plates, three 
of them superbly colored, in full or double-page size. 4##@ Twice the size of the 
Folio. Price (except to regular subscribers), $7.50. 

XIV. PartIl. Royal Folio. Thirty-two plates, two of them colored. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY VOLUMES. 


Survey Volume I. The sculptures and pictures of Beni Hasan. Forty-nine 
plates. Very valuable and unique. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume II. Beni Hasan. Part II. Thirty-nine plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume III. El Bersheh. Part I. Thirty-five plates. Transport of a 
Colossus portrayed. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume IV. El Bersheh. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume V. BeniHasan. Part III. Tenof the plates in colors. Price, 
$5.00. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


I, Atlas. An Atlas of Ancient Egypt, with eight fine maps in colors; having 
a complete index, geographical and historical notes, Biblical references, etc. In- 
valuable to the historical reader and tourist. Price, $1.00. 

Il. Archaeological Report (1892-3). Seven illustrations and maps. Price, 70 
cents. 

Ill. Archaeological Report (1893-4). Illustrated. Price, 70 cents. 

IV. Archaeological Report (1894-5). Illustrated. Includes researches at Alex- 
andria. Price, 90 cents. 
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Vy. Archaeological Report (1895-6). Illustrated. Transport of Obelisk by Dr. 
Naville, illustrated. Price, 90 cents. 

VI. Temple of Deir-el-Bahari. A guide to, with plan. Price, 15 cents. 

Vil. The “ Sayings of Christ.” Illustrated with collotype facsimile. Price, 
socents. Pamphlet form, 15 cents. 

The Tomb of Paheri, in an edition de luxe,, by J. J. Tylor, F. Ss. A., is being 
issued by him, in seven volumes, at $10.50 per volume. Plates 20 by 25 inches. 
Edition of 150 copies only. A superb book super-royal size. Volumes I. and II. 
ready. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS AND BOOKS. 

Each donor or subscriber to the year’s Exploration of but $5 receives (1) the 
illustrated ‘‘ Archzeological Report ; ’’ (2) the elaborate illustrated quarto volume 
of the season ; (3) the Annual Report, with lists of patrons and subscribers, lec- 
tures, account of annual meeting, balance sheet, etc. No other Archeological 
Society in the world gives so much for so little money. It is hoped, however, 
that all who can will subscribe liberally to the cause for itself. Patrons con- 
tribute not less than $25; donors not less than $10. 

The Archeological Survey Fund and the Graeco-Roman Branch are distinct 
departments and require separate subscriptions, which are separately acknowl- 
edged in the Annual Report. A subscription of $5 to either Fund will entitle the 
subscriber to the annual volume of that Fund, and a donation of $125 will consti- 
tute life-membership. All funds raised in America for the work in Egypt should 
be sent to the office of the Society in Boston ; all books for public libraries should 
be soordered; as not only are all the great cities or centres to be respectively 
credited with the amounts therein raised or therefrom received, but the Annual 
Report will so specify or group such subscriptions. Antiquities will be fairly 
divided between England and America, and our museums share fro rata, accor- 
ing to the subscriptions in their centre or locality. 

The publications of the Funp are forwarded to libraries and individuals free of 
duty and postage. The volumes are handsome guartos, embellished with photo- 
graphs, photogravures, phototypes, photo-lithographic plates, and sometimes 
with colored plates, especially to illustrate facial and architectural characteristics. 

I@> Back volumes may be ordered at any time. 

Circulars furnished on request. 

Address all inquiries, all orders for circulars or books, to the Ecypr ExPLORA- 
TION FunD, 59 Temple Street, Boston, Mass. All checks to be made payable to 
Francis C. Foster, Honorary Treasurer. 

4 Entirely without endowment, this Society is absolutely dependent on vol- 
untary subscriptions or donations for its books and explorations, even for this 
season’s labors. All services for the FuND by its honorary officials are a gratuity. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


Patron. 
THE QUEEN. 


President. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Chairman of Executive Committee. 
JAMES GLAISHER, EsgQ., F. R. S. 


Hon. Treasurer. Honorary Secretary. 
WALTER Morrison, Esg@., M. P. StR WALTER BESANT, M. A., F. S. A. 
Acting Secretary. 


GEORGE ARMSTRONG. 
Offices. 


24 HANOVER SQUARE, W., LONDON. 


A Society for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical Geography, the Manners and Customs of 
the Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded on June 22nd, 1865. It was established on the basis 
of the following rules: 

1. It was not to be a religious society. That is to say, it should not be pledged 
to advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial matters. 

3. It was to be conducted on strictly scientific principles. 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried it out, and the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. Among them are Col. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K.C. B., K.C. M.G., F. R. S., LL. D., R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and 
Sinai) ; Col. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G. C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E. (who con- 
ducted the excavations of Jerusalem); Major Conder, R. E. (Surveyor of Western 
Palestine and of the east country, unfinished); Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, C. M. G., 
R. E. (Surveyor with Major Conder); the late Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E.; 
Canon Tristram, F.R.S.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass., and Dr. F. J. Bliss. 

Although the Society is not a religious society, strictly so-called, its work neces- 
sarily possesses unusual interest for Bible Students, and its chief supporters are 
found among ministers of all denominations, who see in the results of the explor- 
ations many confirmations of the truth of Scripture. 

In the course of its twenty-five years’ existence, the Society, with limited funds 
at its disposal, has done an immense amount of work, and published the results 
in books, papers, maps, plans, and photographs, primarily for the benefit of its 
subscribers, and also for the advantage of all students of the Sacred Scriptures. 
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Among its chief operations may be enumerated the following: 

1. EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These were conducted by Sir Charles War- 
ren, and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, toa great 
extent, a buried city, and the ancient founuations are in some places a hundred 
feet under ground. The walls of the Temple enclosure have been examined down 
to the foundations, and the original masons’ marks found upon them. The con- 
tours of the rock, showing how the city was situated before the valleys were filled 
up, have been ascertained. In consequence of these and other discoveries, many 
questions of topography relating to the city, and all Bible references to locality, 
are now viewed in an entirely new light. 

The Excavations at Tell el Hesy having been brought to an end, the Executive 
Committee applied for and received from the Sublime Porte a new firman for 
carrying on excavations at Jerusalem. These were commenced in the spring of last 
year by Dr. F. J. Bliss, and have already led to very valuable discoveries. 

An extremely interesting rockscarp was first traced for some distance along the 
supposed site of the old wall of the city, south of the present wall, and was sub- 
sequently followed for over 1,000 feet. In this line of wall the remains of several 
ancient towers and a gateway have been discovered. No less than four sills of 
this ancient gateway, belonging to four different periods, were found im situ one 
above the other. Dr. Bliss writes: ‘‘I know of no more interesting example of a 
place where four distinct periods may be studied in the short perpendicular dis- 
tance of four feet.’’ Full accounts of these researches will be found in the Quar- 
terly Statements of the Fund. 

2. THE RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUE OF GALILEE, BY SIR CHARLES WIL- 
son.—Ruins of many of these structures still stand in Galilee. They have all 
been planned and sketched, and are found to be of considerable architectural pre- 
tensions. As one consequence of this work, the building in which Christ taught 
the people could now be reconstructed. 

3. THE SURVEY OF WESTERN PALESTINE.—This work, occupying ten years in 
all, was carried out by Major Conder, R.E., and Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, R. E. 
Before it was undertaken, many parts of Palestine were a ‘¢erra incognita—some 
names were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scripture places remained unknown. 
But now we possess a map, on the scale of one inch to the mile, as beautifully and 
accurately executed as the Ordnance map of England. In the course of the Sur- 
vey, 172 of the missing Biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 

4. THE ARCHASOLOGICAL WORK OF M. CLEMONT-GANNEAU.—Among the illus- 
trations of the Bible furnished by this learned archeologist may be mentioned 
the Discovery of the stone Zoheleth, the Inscriptions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the 
Inscribed stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘Vase of Bezetha,’’ the ancient Jewish 
cemeteries at Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous Moabite Stone, the Inscribed 
Stone at the Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, and the Cromlechs and 
Dolmens of Moab, are additional archzological discoveries of incomparable im- 
portance due to other explorers. Casts and drawings of these may be seen in the 
collection of the Fund. 

5. FIVE HUNDRED SQUARE MILEs of the country east of Jordan were surveyed 
by Major Conder, R. E., and the results published in a companion volume to the 
Survey of Western Palestine. The Trans-Jordanic District is full of interest, and 
abounds with ruins of places Biblical and Classical. Among these ruins are 
most wonderful fields of dolmens and stone circles. Major Conder has made 
drawings of these. There are also special surveys of all the most important ruins 
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in the district surveyed. A map of the Survey, reduced to the scale of one-third, 
is added to the volume, and all Major Conder’s drawings and plans, numbering 
more than 350, have been engraved. The Jaulin, ’Ajlin, and part of the Hauran, 
embracing a district of fifteen hundred square miles, have been surveyed by Herr 
Schumacher, and the results published. 

6. THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF PALESTINE, BY PRoF. E. HuLL, F. R. S., is pub- 
lished in a separate volume. The Geological facts brought forward throw new 
light on the route of the Exodus, and afford conclusive proof that the Cities of 
the Plain are not under the waters of the Dead Sea. The Fauna and Flora of 
Sinai, Petra, and the WAady ’Arabah have been investigated by Mr. Chicester Hart, 
and the results published in a separate volume. 

7- INQUIRY INTO MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, PROVERBS, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, 
&c. Vivid light is often thrown upon whole classes of Scripture Texts by the 
accurate observation of the customs of the people. The Committee have made 
arrangements for conducting a scientific examination into these by means of 
questions drawn up with the assistance of the President of the Archzological 
Society, the Director of the Folk Lore Society, and others. A paper by Major 
Conder, R. E., on the first series of answers to these questions was published in 
the Quarterly Statement for July, 1889. Essays on the subject, by the Rev. Dr. 
Post and Mr. Bliss, a Paper on Jewish-Spanish Proverbs in use in the country, by 
Rev. J. E. Hanauer, and valuable Papers on the Folk Lore, Religion and Cus- 
toms of the Fellahin, by P. J. Baldensperger, Esq., have also been published. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these 
explorations, for the vandalism of the East, and the newly imported civilization 
of the West, together, are fast destroying whatever records of the past lie exposed. 
Instances of this are the Siloam Iuscription, which was cut out of its place and 
stolen (though happily the fragments were subsequently recovered), the door- 
way of a Synagogue in Upper Galilee, and the sculptured figures at Kana. 

A course of seven Lectures on the Objects and Work of the Fund, delivered in 
the spring of 1892, by Sir Charles Wilson, Major Conder, and other distinguished 
scholars and explorers, has been published in a small volume, entitled ‘“The City 
and the Land,”’ the second edition of which, with plan of Jerusalem according to 
Josephus, is now ready. 

“Thirty Years’ Work’’ is a summary account of the work of the Fund from the 
beginning. It was prepared by Walter Besant and is fully illustrated. 

I. SUBSCRIBERS of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘Quarterly Statement,’’ which is the journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done by its agents, and a record of all discov- 
eries made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps published by the Society at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) Post free on first subscription, a copy of ‘‘Thirty Years’ Work.”’ 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by the Society at reduced prices. 

2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive the ‘‘Quarterly Statements” free and 
are entitled to the books and maps at the reduced price. 

Subscriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund are recorded in the Quarterly 
Statements and in Biblia. They should be sent to the undersigned, from whom 
books, casts, price lists, &c., can be obtained. Circulars giving full information 
sent on application to 

THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pu. D., 
Honorary Secretary for the United States. 

42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Edited, with Introductory Chapters, by Dr. CHAS. H. S. DAVIS. 


This is not only the most ancient and most important of the religious texts which have come 
down to the present day, but it is the oldest book in the world, and, for 5,000 years its prayers and 
hymns and litanies were in use. The translation is from Pierret’s Livre des Morts, and is illus- 
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» philological, exegetical, and explanatory. With introductory 
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By 


; Dr. CHAS. H. 8S. DAVIS. 
After ten years’ labor this work is nearly completed. This will be the best translation for the 
Ragiish reader that has yet been made. The text has been closely followed, and it is accompanied 
with a very full commentary drawn principally from Arabic sources. 


* Mohammed was one of the master minds of the world’s history, the founder of a nation and 
an empire, and one of the monotheistic creeds sprung from the Semitic race, one of the latest 
and most historic of the great religions of the world. The Koran is considered the ‘Word of 
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